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204 §, IX. Jax. 7. °60.] NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 
~ "LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1860. | The preceding account of Aristotle is repeated 
ie eae ' in an abridged form in Pseud-Aristot. de Mirab.1., 
: Ne, 210. — CONTENTS. where the name of the mountain is corrupted into 


Sores: —The Bonasus, the Bison, and the Bubalus,i1— “ygawos, that of the animal into BéAwéGos, and the 
The Beffana, an Italian Twelfth Night Custom, 5—The PY 
—<Aldine Aratus, /5.—Bankrupts during the Reign of Preonian name into «dvacwos ; and in Antig. Cary St., 
Elizabeth, 6—The King’s Seutcheon, Z.— Alexander of Hist. Mir., 53., where the name of the mountain 
epee and Joseph Smith --Peele’s “Edward 1.” j, corrupted into Mdpeavos, and the Ponian name 

Minor Notgs:—Sir Isaac Newton on the Longitude — of the mato nal in short 
Relics of Archbishop Leighton — Longevity of Clerical In- | notice of the same animal in shan, ‘at. An., vii. 
cumbents — Carthaginian Building Materials — Swift's 3., where its Pronian name is said to be udvent. 
Cottage The account of Aristotle is briefly reproduced by 

QUERIES :— Rev. Thomas Bayes, &c.,9—The Throw for pjiny NW. H.. viii. 16 
Life or Death, 10—An Excellent Example : Portrait of Y, 4¥. £2., Vill, 20. P 
Richard I1,— Peppercom)—Oliver Goldsmith — Memo- Messapius is known as the name of a mountain 


Four Pools of the Waiek on te in Beeotia (Esch. Ag,, 284. ; Strab, 2. 13.) 4 
Summit of Salisbury Spire — Accident on the Medway — and as the ethnic appellative of tribes in Locris 
demy of Compliments - Ballad of the Gunpowder Treason of that name on the borders of Pp. xonia 1s only 
— Dispossessed Priors and Prioresses—Supervisor—Ame- | mentioned in the passage of Aristotle just cited. 
rica known to the Chinese, &c., 11. Peonia is the country lying between Macedonia 
Chae and the territory inhabited by the Thracian tribe 
bottes The Ragman’s Roll ” — Claude, Pictures by, 13. of the Medi. (See Dr. Smith's Dict. of Anc. 
REPLIES :— Watson, Horne, and Jones, 14— George Gas- Geogr, art. Mp1.) 
Drawings and Engravings— Three Church. | fre at an interval of about 500 years from Aris- 
wardens — Notes on Regiments— Rev. William Dunkin, | totle, states that he had seen Pieonian bulls in 
D.D. — Sir Peter Gleane — Spoon Inscription — Mrs. Myd- the Roman amphitheatre, which he describes as 
dleton’s Portrait — Lingard’s “ England:” Edinburgh and . 
Quarterly Reviewers, 17, | Shaggy over the whole body, but particularly on 
Notes on Books, &c. the breast and neck (ix. 21. 2.). He likewise re- 
| cords a brazen head of a bison, or bull, 
king of Peeonia; and he proceeds to give a de- 
THE BONASC pA. a ASD THE | tailed account of the manner in which these savage 
paras animals were hunted. He speaks of them as an 
Herodotus, in the passage in which he describes extant species, and says that they are the most 
the camels of Xerxes as attacked by licns on their | difficult of all animals to take alive (x. 13.). 
march across the upper part of the Chalcidic pe- | Oppian, the author of the Cynegetica, a poem 
ninsula, through the Ponian and Crestonian ter- , composed about 200 a.p., describes the bison 
ritories, mentions incidentally that there were, in | (icwv), and states that its name was derived from 
his own time, wild cxen in this region, whose horns, | its being an inhabitant of Bistonian Thrace. It 
of immense size, were imported into Greece (vii. | has (he says) a tawny mane, like a lion. Its 
126.; see * N. & Q,,” 2™ §. viii. 81.). | horns are pointed, and turned upwards, not out- 
Aristotle adverts to the bonasus in several pas- | wards; hence it throws men and animals upright 
sages of his works on natural history; and in one into the air. The tongue of the bison is narrow 
he gives a detailed description of the animal and rough, and with it he licks off the flesh of his 
(Hist. An., ii. 1. and 16.; ix. 45.; De Part. An. prey (Cyn., ii. 159—175.). 
iii, 2.). The following is a summary of his ac- Athenzus, xi. c. 51., illustrates at length the 
count: — The bonasus, in appearance, size, and ancient custom of drinking from horns; and he 
voice, resembles an ox. It has a mane; its colour cites Theopompus as stating, in the 2nd book of 
is tawny; and it is hunted for the sake of its his Philippica, that the kings of Paonia, in whose 
flesh, which is eatable. Its horns are curved, and dominions there were oxen with horns so large as 
turned towards one another, so as to be useless | to hold 3 and 4 choes (9 and 12 quarts), used 
for attack. Their length is somewhat more thana them as drinking cups, with silver and gold rims 
orSauh, or palm (=9 inches) ; their thickness is round the mouth. 
such that each contains nearly half a chous (=| An epigram in the Anthology, attributed to the 
nearly 3 pints), and their colour is a shining | poet Antipater (who lived about 100 n.c.), de- 
black. It is a native of Paonia, and is found on | scribes the head of a wild bull, dedicated by 
Mount Messapius, which forms the boundary of Philip of Macedon, which he had killed in the 
Peonia and Medica. The Pwonians call it by | chase, upon the ridges of Orbelus. This mountain 
the name of monapus. (H. A., ix. 45.; compare | Was situated on the Pwonian frontier of his king- 
Camus, Notes, vol. ii. p. 135.) dom (Anth. Pal. vi. 115.). An extant epigram of 


30% % 


™~ 
* 


Addieus the Macedonian, who was contemporary 
with Alexander the Great, likewise celebrates the 


feat of Peucestes, in killing a wild bull in the | 


defiles of the Peonian mountain of Doberus; the 
horns of which he converted into drinking cups, 
as a memorial of his prowess (Anth. Pal., ix. 300.). 


It is remarkable that this epigram in the Vatican 


MS. is inscribed, ’Adaiov eis Meuxéorny toy Kadov- 
nevoy Aoxeboavta: for is evidently 


the same word as zubr, which, according to Schnei- | 
der, Ecl. Phys., vol. ii. p. 25. (Jena, 1801), was | 


anciently zombr or zimbr, the native Polish name 
of the Aurochs, to which reference will be pre- 
sently made. 

The Pwonian bull of Herodotus and Theo- 
pompus, the Pwonian bonasus of Aristotle, the 
Peonian bison of Pausanias, and the Thracian 
bison of Oppian, are evidently the same animal. 
Wild oxen, of great ferocity, are mentioned by 


Varro as abundant in Dardania, Media, and | 


Thrace at his own time (R. R. ii. 1. 5.). 
Besides the Peonian bonasus or bison, other 


races of oxen are mentioned in antiquity as dis- | 


tinguished by the size of their horns. Thus 
Elian (Nat. An. iii. 34.) states that the horn of 


an Indian ox, containing three amphore, was | 


brought to Ptolemy the Second. (A Greek am- 
phora = 8 gallons 7 pints.) Pliny (viii. 70.) says 
that the horns of Indian oxen are four feet in 


width. The same writer reports that the northern | 


barbarians were accustomed to drink cut of the 
horns of the urus; two of which contained a Ro- 
man urna (= 2 gallons 7} pints). Some horns 
of a Sabine ox, of great size, were preserved in 
the vestibule of the temple of Diana on the 
Aventine at Rome, and were illustrated by a 


sacred legend. (Livy, i. 45. ; Val. Max. vii. 3. 1.; | 


Victor, de Vir. Ill. 7.; Plut. Quest. Rom. 4.) The 
Molossian oxen had very large horns, the shape 
of which was described by the historian Theo- 
pompus. (Athen. xi. p. 468. D.) Buffon re- 
marks that some of the species of ox have horns 
of great size: there was one (he says) in the 
Cabinet du Roi, 3} feet in length, and 7 inches in 
diameter at the base; he adds that several tra- 
vellers declare themselves to have seen horns 
which contained 15 and even 20 pints of fluid. 
(Quad. tom. v. p. 75.) 

An account of a carnivorous race of wild oxen 
in Ethiopia is given in Agatharchides, de Mari 
Rubro, c. 76. with C. Miiller’s note; Diod. iii. 
35.; Strab. xvi. 4. 16.; Elian, Nat. An. xvii. 45.; 
Plin. N. H. viii. 30. Most of the details are 


fabulous. It may be observed that Oppian, in | 


the passage above cited, describes the Pieonian 
bison as a carnivorous animal. 

According to Cesar, three wild animals were 
found in the Hereynian forest. 1. An ox having 


on its forehead one horn with antlers. 2. The | 


alees, 3. The urus, a large ox with a horn of 
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great size, which was used as a drinking horn. (B. 


] 
| G. vi. 26—8.) 


Macrobius, Sat. vi. 4. s. 23., commenting on 
| Virg. Georg. ii. 474., “ Silvestres uri,” says: — 
| . Uri Gallica vox est, qui feri boves significan- 
tur.’ 
_ In the tragedy of Seneca; Hippolytus thus ad- 
dresses Diana : — 
“ Tibi dant varie pectora tigres, 

Tibi villosi terga bisontes, 

Latisque feri cornibus uri.”— Hipp. 63—5. 

Pliny (viii. 15.) distinguishes the bison jubatus 
| from the urus, and makes them both natives of 
Germany. He considers them as animals un- 
known to the Greeks, and therefore as different 
from the Peonian ox, the description of which he 
copies from Aristotle; for in another passage he 
states that the Greeks had never ascertained the 
medicinal properties of the urus and the bison, 
although the forests of India abounded with wild 
| oxen (xxviii. 45.). 

According to Solinus, c. 20., in the Hercynian 
forest, and in all the north of Europe, the bison 
abounded ; a wild ox with a shaggy mane, swifter 
than a bull, and incapable of domestication. He 
likewise states that the horns of the urus were of 
such a magnitude, as to be used for drinking 
vessels at the tables of kings. 

The bison was one of the.animals brought to 
Rome for the combats or hunts in the circus. Thus 
Martial describing the prowess of a certain Car- 
pophorus, in fighting with wild animals in the 
Roman amphitheatre, says: “ Illi cessit atrox bu- 
balus atque bison.” (Spect. 23.) Again, in 
speaking of the games of the circus, he says : — 

“ Turpes esseda quod trahunt bisontes.”—i. 105. 


Lastly, in his enumeration of a number of 
things which are not so worn as the old clothes of 
Hedylus, he includes — 

“ Rasum caved latus bisontis.”—ix. 58. 

—an allusion to the cage in which the animal was 
kept at Rome. Compare Horat. Art. Poet., ad 
fin. : “ Velut ursus objectos cavee valuit si fran- 
gere clathros.” Dio Cassius (Ixxvi. 1.) describes 
a great celebration of games in the time of Se- 
verus (202 a.p.), at which 700 animals were let 
loose and slain in the amphitheatre, namely, 
bears, lions and lionesses, leopards, ostriches, wild 
asses, and bisons. ‘“ The latter,” says Dio, “is a 
species of oxen, savage both in its race and its 
appearance (SupSapixdy 7d yévos Kal Tijv byw). 

The bubalus is coupled by Martial with the 
bison ; he mentions them both as animals killed 
in the games of the circus. Pliny (viii. 15.) states 
that the bubalus was in his time commonly con- 
founded with the urus; whereas the former was 
properly an African animal, resembling both the 
ox and the deer. Herodotus (iv. 192.) and Poly- 
bius (xii. 3.) mention the bubalus as an African 
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animal, and the latter speaks of its beauty. Strabo 
(xvii. 3. s. 4.) makes it a native of Mauritania, and 
couples it with the dorcas. According to Oppian, 
the bubalus is a stag, less than the euryceros, but 
greater than the dorcus. Cyneg. ii. 300-314. (The 
platyceros of Pliny, xi. 45., is a stag.) Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxii. 15. s. 14.) says that capreoli and 
bubali are found in the arid plains of Egypt. 
Philostratus (Vit. Apollon. vi. 24.) describes Béay- 
pax and Boirpaya in JEthiopia. “ The latter (he 
remarks) partake of the natures of the ox and the 
stag.” Itis recorded by Dio that C. Fufetius Fango, 
a commander sent by Ciesar to Africa, having re- 
tired into the mountains after a defeat, was 
alarmed at night by a herd of bubali which ran 
across his encampment, and which he mistook for 
the enemy’s horse, and that be killed himself in 
consequence (xlviii. 23.; compare Appian, B. C. 
v. 26.). 

Gesner and Buffon conceive the bonasus of Aris- 
totle to be.the European bison or aurochs. Cu- 
vier (notes to the French translation of Pliny, 
tom. vi. 416.), identifies the bonasus of Aristotle 
with the aurochs, and accounts for the curvature 
of the horns in the bonasus by supposing that it 
was an accidental peculiarity of the individual 
described by Aristotle. The author of the art. 
Bison in the Penny Cyclopedia likewise identifies 
the bonasus of Aristotle with the aurochs. But 
Camus (Noles sur [ Hist. d' An. d’Arist., p. 138.) 


thinks that the European bison and the ancient | 


bonasus were distinct species of wild oxen, which 
is likewise the conclusion of Beckmann in his ex- 
cellent note, Aristot. Mir. p. 11. 


An account of the fossil oxen, and of their re- | 


mains, is given by Pictet in his Traité de Paléon- 
tologie (ed. 2.), tom. i. p. 363-6. Pictet (p. 364.) 
considers the urus as an extinct species. The 
fossil oxen of the British isles are described in 
Professor Owen's Hist. of Brit. Foss. Mamm., p. 
491-515. 

A peculiar race of wild oxen, having an affinity 
to the extinct species, is still extant in the forest 
of Bialavieja, which is situated in the government 
of Grodno in Lithuania, at no great distance 
from the confines of Prussia and Russia, and which 


covers an area of twenty-nine square German | 
miles of fifteen to a degree. These oxen, known | 
in Germany by the appellation of aurochs, bear | 


the native Polish name of Zubr. Their number 
in 1828 was estimated to be between 700 and 900. 
The aurochs or European bison is described as 
being of great weight and of enormous strength, 
but as a slow mover: it is stated that he can 
master three wolves. He has large horns, and a 
long shaggy mane. The existing species has al- 
ways been confined to Lithuania, and probably 
to the forest of Bialavieja; where it has been 
preserved, in consequence of this district having 
been kept untouched, as a hunting ground for the 
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kings of Poland. A full and authentic account of 
the aurochs, and of the forest which it inhabits, is 
given in the elaborate work of Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, M. de Verneuil, and Count Alexander von 
Keyserling, Ou the Geology of Russia in Europe 
(1845, 4to.), vol. i. pp. 503. 638. Two young 
animals of this species, a male and a female, were, 
in consequence of the application of Sir Roderick 
Murchison, presented by the Emperor Nicholas 
to the Zoological Society of London: but unfor- 
tunately they died in a short time. Professor 
Owen has informed me that he dissected the 
young male, but found its anatomy so closely 
agreeing with the description by Bojanus in the 
| Nova Acta Acad. Natur. Curios., 4to. tom. xiii., 
as not to require recording in the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society. Many preparations of the 
bones and viscera were made for the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons, one of which shows the 
difference in the number of ribs between the 
European and American bisons, the former (or 
aurochs) having fourteen and the latter fifteen 
pairs. For a copious history of the wild oxen of 
Europe, see Griflith’s Cuvier, vol. iv. pp. 411-8., 
4to. 

The P:eonian bonasus, or bison, appears to have 
been a species of wild ox, cognate, but not iden- 
tical, with the aurochs. The ancient bonasus, 
like the modern aurochs, was confined to a single 
and limited tract of Europe ; but since, unlike its 
modern congener, it was not preserved in a royal 
forest, it became extinct. ‘The aurochs would 
long ago have met the same fate, if its race had 
| not been perpetuated by the accidental protec- 

tion which it has received from the kings of 
| Poland and the emperors of Russia. The un- 

wieldy size of the aurochs, and its slowness of 
| movement, would, notwithstanding its enormous 
strength, have soon made it the prey of men, if it 
had not been intentionally preserved from destruc- 
tion ; and its savage nature would have prevented 
it from being perpetuated in a state of domestica- 
tion. It may be remarked that the horns of the 
bonasus, as described by Aristotle, resemble in 
' shape the horns of the Indian buffalo. 

The ancient bubalus appears originally to have 
been a species of antelope, found in Northern 
Africa (Antilope bubalus of Pallas). It is called 
Bekr-el-wash, or wild ox, by the Arabs: in size 
| it is equal to the largest stags (Penny Cyel., art. 
| Anrerore, No. 61., vol. ii. p. 90.). A full ac- 

count of the bubale is given by Buffon, Quad., 

(tom. v. p. 309.; tom. x. p. 180.): he identifies 

it with the same species of North African ante- 

lope or gazelle, to which he gives the appellation 
| of vache de Barbarie. The same view is taken by 
| Camus, Notes sur I’ Hist. d’An. Aristote, p. 146. 
| Bochart (Hierozoicon, ii. 28.; iii. 22.) likewise 
considers the bubalus as a species of stag. The 


herd of animals which ran across the encamp- 
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ment of Fango at night, and which he mistook for 
the enemy's horse, were doubtless a herd of this 
species of antelopes, and not of buffaloes, as the 


word BovBdaAides in Dio is erroneously rendered | 


in Smith’s Biogr. Dict., art. Fanco. 

The transfer of the name dubalus’ from an an- 
telope to a wild ox, which had become common in 
the time of Pliny, and was the established use in 
later times, doubtless originated in the supposed 
derivation from ois or bos, This etymon is given 
by Isidore Origin. (xii. 1.), though he designates 
the bubalus as an animal found in Africa, which 
cannot be tamed. When Martial speaks of the 
dubalus and bison being killed in the Roman cir- 
cus, he refers to wild oxen; it is certain that 
wild animals of this genus were transported alive 
to Italy, and slain in the combats of the amphi- 
theatre. Pausanias states that the P:eonian bulls 
had been exhibited in his time at Rome; bisons 
are expressly mentioned by Dio as included in 
the great spectacle of Severus ; and Martial even 
speaks of bisons being harnessed to Celtic cars on 
a similar occasion. 

Agathias states that when Theodebert, king of 
the Franks, was hunting in his dominions a 
some German or Belgian forest) in 552 a.p. he 
met with his death in the following manner : — 

“ While he was on his way to the chase, he was en- 
countered by a bull, of great size and extended horns; 
not of the tame kind, which has been broken to the 
plough, but an inhabitant of the woods and mountains, 
accustomed to attack everything which it meets. These 
wild oxen are, I believe, called bubali; and they abound 
in this region: for the valleys are covered with trees, 
the mountains are in a state of wildness, and the climate 
is cold; circumstances in which this animal delights. 
Theodebert, seeing one of these bulls rushing upon him 
from a thicket, stood to receive the onset with his lance; 
but the bull missed his aim, and was carried against a 
tree, the force of the blow overthrew the tree, and Theo- 
debert was killed by the fall of one of the branches.” 
(i. 4.; compare Gibbon, c. 41. vol. v. p. 206.) 

Gregory of Tours likewise records an event 
which grew out of the anger of King Guntram at 
a bubalus having been killed without his permis- 
sion in a royal forest in the Vosges in 590 a.p. 
(x. 10.; Dom Bouquet, vol. ii. p. 369.). In the 
sixth century, therefore, wild oxen were pre- 


| 


served in forests for the hunting of the Frankish | 


kings. An adventure of Charlemagne near Aix- 
la-Chapelle is described by the Monachus San- 
gallensis (ii. c. 11. in Pertz, Mon. Germ, Ant. 
vol. ii. p. 751.), who says that he was in the habit 
of going into the forest to hunt the bison or the 
urus; and that on one occasion his boot was torn 
in an encounter with a wild bull. 

The law of the Alamanni inflicts a penalty on 
any person who kills a bison or a bubalus. “ Si 
quis bisontem, bubalum, vel cervum prugit (?), 
furaverit aut occiderit, xii. sol. componat.” (Ler 
Alamann. tit. 99. § 1.) A similar provision occurs 
in the Law of the Bavarians: “ De his canibus 


qui ursos vel bubalos, id est, majores feras, quod 
svartzwild dicimus, persequuntur, si de his occi- 
derit, cum simili et vii. solid. componat.” (Ler 
Bajuvar. tit. 19. s. 7.) 

The Nibelungen Lied, a poem of the 13th cen- 
tury, likewise commemorates the hunting of the 
bison. Thus it is said of Gunther and Hagen :— 

“ Mit ihren scharfen Spieren sie wollten jagen Schweir. 

Biren und Wisende: was mochte Kiihneres cesein 
V. 3671. ed. vy. der Hagen. 

Again, in another place : — 
“Darnach schlug er schiere ein ’n Wisent und ein ‘n 
Starke Ure viere und einen grimmen Schelk.” 
- which passage Schelk appears to denote a red 

eer. 

A “ wisentshorn” is mentioned v. 8018. Von 
der Hagen, in the Glossary, derives wisent from 
bisen, bissen, to rage ; but the word is manifestly 
a corruption of bison, 

Paulus Diaconus, indeed, states that bubali were 
first introduced into Italy in 596 a.p., and caused 
great astonishment to the inhabitants. “ Tunc 

rimum caballi silvatici et bubali in Italiam delati, 

talie populis miracula fuerunt.” (iv. 1. in 
Murat. Seript. Rer. It. vol. i. p. 457.) The bu- 
balus here signified appears, however, to be the 
buffalo, which still exists, in a state of domestica- 
tion, in different parts of Italy, but particularly 
in the Roman Campagna and the Pontine Marshes, 
where these animals have long been preserved by 
the government of the Popes. See Buffon, Quad. 
tom. v. p. 52. and the valuable communication 
of Monsignor Caetani (whose family had long 
reared the buffalo in the Pontine district), in- 
serted by Buffon in tom. x. p. 67. Buffon re- 
marks that the buffalo was unknown in ancient 
Italy, and that the animal introduced in the sixth 
century was of the Indian or African breed. 

The word bubalus, as appears from passages 
cited by Ducange in v., also occurs in medixyal 
writers under the forms bufalus and buflus ; and 
hence have been derived the Italian dufulo or 
bufolo, and the French bufffe. This origin of the 
modern Romance forms is pointed out by Monsig- 
nor Cactani in Buffon, who, in illustration of the 
conversion of binto f, compares the Italian Difolco 
from the Latin bubulcus. 

Instead of the Italian word bufjulo, which is 
now employed by naturalists, our ancestors used 


| the word buff; from the French duffle, to designate 


the animal. ‘They likewise used duff-shin and 
buff-leather, for the skin and leather of the buffalo. 
See the Etymologica of Junius and Skinner, Cot- 
grave’s French Dictionary, Todd and Richardson 
in v. Johnson, in his Dictionary, has the follow- 


ing explanation : — 

“ Buff. n. s. a sort of leather prepared from the skin of 
the buffalo; used for waistbelts, pouches, and military 
accoutrements. 


2. The skins of elksand oxen dressed in 
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il, and prepared after the same manner as that of the 
butlalo. 3. A military coat made of thick leather, so that 
a blow cannot easily pierce it.” 


“ Bufile se dit aussi d'un cuir de buffle ou autres 
animaux, preparé et accommodé pour porter & la 
guerre comme une esptce de juste-au-corps.” 
(Dict. de? Acad.) The word “ butle, buffle, buffet, 
coup de poing, soufilet,” is, according to Barba- 


| 


the chimney; when lo! in the stocking of each is 
a present, supposed to have been left by the Bef- 


ih | fana, and proportioned in its value to the be- 
The word bufie bears the same meaning in French : 
, one has been unusually rebellious and incorrigible, 


zan, cited by Roquefort in v., derived from duffle, | 


because thick gloves (still called bugfie) were made 
of the hide of the buffalo. 

Monsignor Caetani, in Buffon, tom. x. p. 81., 
states that the skin of the Italian buffalo is used 
for the traces of ploughs, and for the coverings of 
boxes and trunks; and that it is not employed, 
like that of the ox, for making the soles of shoes, 
because it is too heavy, and admits the water. 


The expression “to stand buff,” for “to stand | 


tirm,” which occurs in Hudibras’s epitaph : — 
“ And for the good old cause stood buff, 
*’Gainst many a bitter kick and cuff, 
alludes to the thick leather jerkin which served as 
a defence. As the leather used for this jerkin was 
of a tawny hue, the word uff came to denote a 
colour (“ buff-coloured"); hence it acquired as 


ever of no great antiquity; the earliest writer 


haviour of the child during the past year. If any 


behold! the stocking is full of ashes. This de- 
grading and disappointing circumstance is gene- 
rally greeted by a torrent of tears, and the little 
rebel is then told, if he or she will promise most 
faithfully to be better behaved for the future, the 
stocking shall be replaced, and perhaps the Bef- 
fana may rely on the promises of amendment, and 
leave some little present as she comes back. Ac- 
cordingly the child is put to bed again, and in a 
short time the ery is again raised, “ Here's the 
Beffana,” and the child jumps up, runs to the 
stocking, and finds some little toy there, which of 
course the parents have placed there in the in- 
terim. Any misbehaviour during the following 
year is met with, “Oh! you naughty child, what 


| did you promise on Epiphany? No more presents 
| will you get from the Beffana.” 


On the preceding night a sort of fair is held, 
consisting of the toys so to be presented, which is 
crowded to excess. On one occasicn when I 


& gt _ hen | witnessed it at Rome, the soldiers were sent for 
an adjective the sense which it now commonly | 
bears in English, an. which is peculiar to our | 
language. This acceptation of the word is how- | 


from whom it is cited is Goldsmith; and it is not | 


even mentioned in Johnson's Dictionary. We may, 


therefore, conclude that the pbrase “blue and , 


buff,” for the colours of the Whig party, does not 
ascend beyond the middle of the last century. 
G. C. Lewis. 


THE BEFFANA, 
An Italian Twelfth Night Custom. 


The Beffana is said to have been an old woman, 
who was busily employed in cleaning the house 
when the three kings were journeying to carry 
the treasures to be offered to the infant Saviour. 
On being called to see them pass by, she said she 
could not just then, as she was so busy sweeping 
the house, but she would be sure to see them as 
they went back. The kings however, as is well 
known, returned to their own country by another 
way; so the old woman is supposed to be ever 
since in a perpetual state of looking out for their 
coming, something after the manner of the legend 
of the wandering Jew. She is said to take great 
interest in the welfare of young children, and 
particularly of their good behaviour. Through 
most parts of Italy on the twelfth night the 
children are put to bed earlier than usual, and a 


stocking taken from each and put before the fire. 
In a short time there is a ery, “ Ecco la Beffana!” 
and the children hurry out of bed, and rush to | 


‘ 


to clear the way, as the people got so closely 
acked there was no means of getting about. 
The interest excited could scarcely be believed in 


England. 
The name Beffana is probably a corruption of 
Epifania. ‘A, Asnprter. 


Poets’ Corner. 


THE ALDINE ARATUS. 


In the Catalogue of the portion of the Libri 
library sold by Messrs. Leigh Sotherby and Wil- 
kinson in August, the Lot 138. stands thus : — 


“138, Anatt Solensis Phanomena, cum Commentariis, 
Grece. Accedit Procli Diadochi Sphara Thoma Linacro 
Britanno Interprete ad Arcturum Cornubia Va®aque Il- 
lustrissimum Principem. 

“Finsr EDITION, LARGE PAPER, VERY RARE, unknown 

to Renouard, folio (Venetiis apud Aldum, 1499). 

“ This is a portion of the Aldine Edition of the Astro- 
nomi Veteres taken off separately, probably for the use of 
Aldus himself, as there are several marginal notes in 
his Avrocrapu. No copy of the complete work on large 
paper is known. Prefixed to the translation of Proclus 
are the Dedication to Alberto Pio Prince of Carpi, the 
letter of the celebrated William Grocyn to Aldus, dated 
London, VI Cal. Sept. and the Dedication of Linacre to 
the Prince of Wales.” 

I have long been somewhat incredulous about 
“Very rare” books, and my scepticism has not 
been diminished by finding that (so far as I can 
judge from a cursory comparison) a volume which 


‘has been on my shelf some forty years just an- 


swered this description. Not being acquainted 
with the handwriting of Aldus, I cannot tell whe- 
ther the Greek MS. notes in the margin of my 
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copy are his autographs; but I see nothing in 
their character or ink which should lead one to 
doubt that they may be. It occurred to me that | 
if there were two copies thus annotated or cor- | 
rected, there would probably be more; and I | 
should be obliged to any readers of “N. & Q.” | 
who have access to the catalogues of large collec- 
tions, if they would give me information; and also 
if they would tell me what Lot 158. of the first 
day's sale at the Libri sale sold for. 

Having this occasion to mention my copy, may 
I be allowed to state, very briefly, one or two | 
particulars respecting it which are not entirely | 
without interest, and may perhaps elicit some 
farther Notes and Queries ? 

(1.) About the middle of the book, at the be- 
ginning of the sheet N of the Greek text, on a 
page most of which is blank, there is written 

“Domino Edouardo Wotono hunc libri dono 
dedit Joannes Foxus. 1529, 


A more recent hand (probably a good way on in 
the succeeding century) has written on the side of 
this inscription — 


“he made the booke of martyres ;” 


and underneath the name of Fox has added “Mag- | 


dalenensis.” 

(2.) On what was a blank page at the end of 
the book, there is what I suppose to be an ela- 
borate horoscope, of which 1 do not understand 
much more than what follows : — 

“ Elnere nobilissimze 
filie Comitis Wygor 
nis preclarissimi 
genitura. An. D. 1527 
die Aprilis 28. hora fere 
vndecima ante meri- 
dig.” 

(3.) The book having been rebound, and the 
fly-leaf having parted from the board, some more 
modern hand (but still of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) hes written on it a copy of political verses, 
eighteen in number, which may perhaps be known 
to those who are better acquainted with the poetry 
of the period. They begin : — 

“Come imp roiall come away 
Into black night we’l turne bright day.” 

I must not, however, trespass too much on your 
columns, and will at present only add, that the 
title-page of the volume is marked with the H. M. 
familiar to book collectors. If this should meet 
the eye of any such who has a priced catalogue of 
Mr. Meen's books, I should be glad to know what 
the Aratus sold for. S. R. Marrranp. 

Gloucester. 


BANKRUPTS DURING THE REIGN OF 
ELIZABETH. 
At a time when the law of bankruptcy is about 
to be revised, it may not be uninteresting to the 


readers of “N. & Q.” to look back at a list of 
persons whose failures in trade seem to have given 
alarm to the country; and it may be presumed 
from its date, the 17th of Elizabeth, to have been 
the moving cause of the revise taking place of the 
bankruptcy law as it had existed from its first 
institution in the 34th of Henry VIIT. :— 


List of Bankrupts, as preserved in the Lansdowne S., 
vol. xiii. art. 13. of the Thirteenth Year of Queen Eliz- 
abeth ; specifying the several Places throughout the King- 
dom where the Bankrupt failed, and in most instances 
the amount for which he became registered as a Bankrupt. 


“ Tondon. George Harmer, grocer, bankrupt for 
London, William Cowper, vyntner, for 200 marks. 
Newe Sarum. John Cannon, chapman, for 300/. 
London, John Blackman, grocer, for G00. 

London. Wilfride Lawtie, scryviner, for 3° 0/. 

Somerset. Henry Grenefall, of Ilmynster, for 390/. 

London. Richard Lethiers, dyer, for 1000 marks. 

Norff. John Keyrk, tanner, for 5007. 

Devon. Roger Androwe, for 1202. 

London. Gefferey Goffe, draper, for 6007. 

London. Peter Vegleman, for 206007. 

London. William Longe, for 2000/. 

Yorke. John Johnson, merchant, for 300/. 

Norff. Richard Skarle, chapman, for 600/. 

Sowthwarke. Danne Weston, for 4002. 

Brystowe. George Higgyas, merchant, for 1000/. 

Carmarthen, William Lloyd, chapman, for 100/. 

Shrewsbury. Roger Benyngton, draper, for 4001. 

Civistat. Sar. George Snelgar, tanner, for . 

London. Robert Turner, for 3007. 

London, James Stocke, goldsmyth, for 300/. 

London. Raffe Burton, for 1052. 

London. Thomas Parker and William Parker, for 500’. 

London. Richard Sharpe, mercer, for 10007. 

Cornewali. Nicholas Morcombe, merchant, for 100/. 

London, Anthony Tucke, for 20007. 

Hallyfax. Wylliam Cater, clothier, for 10004. 

Bark, Bryan Chamberlan, for 60007. 

Devon. Pawle Yaride for 1007. 

Yorkeshire. William Carter, clothicr, for 600/. 

London, ‘Thomas Staynton, mercer, for 3000/. 

London. William Bodye, merchant, for 4002. 

London, Charles Hobson, chaundeler, for 500/. 

Coventry. Walter Pyper, alias Stone, clothier, for 300/. 

London. Fawke Salter, for 8007. 

Surr. William Childe, for 4002. 

Deron, John Tucker, merchant, for 4007. 

Safforne Wallden. William Clarke, tanner, for 410! 

London. FEllys Hamer, mercer, for 5v0/. 

Exeter. Anthony Halstaffe, merchant, for 4007.” 
Henry Etrrs. 


THE KING’S SCUTCHEON. 


I copy the following from a deposition in the 
Domestic Papers of the State Paper Office, under 
the date of 1620, June 17. The whole paper 
contains an account of a squabble at an inn in 
Norwich, in which William Paslew, one of the 
messengers in ordinary of the King’s chamber, 
was seriously hurt. Paslew was staying at the 
inn upon Council business, when, at about eleven 
o'clock at night, the inmates were aroused by “a 
great extraordinary knocking” at the gate. Pas- 
lew had just before accompanied some persons 
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who had called upon him to the inn yard, and 
having wished them goodnight, had stepped into | 


the kitchen to have a gossip with the landlady. 
Attracted by the uproar at the gate, he again went 
out into the yard; and just at that moment, the 
chamberlain of the inn opened the gate and ad- 


mitted a magnate of that country, Mr. Augustine | 


Sotherton, accompanied by one Mr. Mileham. 


The extract to which I now wish to draw atten- | 


tion will tell the remainder of the story : — 


“ When the said Mr. Sotherton and Mr. Mileham were 
come into the yard, and the said Paslew, seeing and 
knowing them, did friendly salute them, asking them if 
they pleased to drink a cup of wine, which the said Pas- 
lew called for, and courteously put off his hat, and stood 
still bare, and drunk to him, the said Mr. Sotherton, and 
told him that he knew well his father, saying that he was 
an honest gentleman and a merchant; whereupon the 
said Mr. Sotherton bodd the said Paslew leave prating 


of his father; unto which the said Paslew answering, | 


said, ‘I say nothing but well of your father.’ ‘ No,’ said 
Mr. Sotherton, ‘you are a prating knave.’ ‘No,’ said 
Paslew, ‘I am no knave, I am the King’s servant ;’ and 
therewith shewed him his Majesty’s Scutcheon, hanging there 
upon the breast of the said Paslew. Unto which the said 
Mr. Sotherton said: ‘Are you the King’s man? No! 
you are a counterfeit, and a cheating knave.’ Unto which 
Paslew replied, and said; ‘A better man than you would 
not have said so. If your father had been alive, he would 
not have said so.” With that the said Mr. Sotherton 
drew out his Stillato, and struck the said Paslew there- 
with upon the head, being still bare-headed, and broke 


his head, so that the blood ran down about his face to | 


the quantity of a pint at least, and so continued bleeding 
as that they had much ado to stanch it.” 

Another witness describes the wound given to 
Paslew as “a cut, of the length of an inch and a 
half at the least, down to the skull.” 

The circumstance of an English gentleman of 
the reign of JamesI. wearing, and using, his stiletto 
is one worthy of notice; but I specially wish to 
ask your correspondents whether they can refer 
me to any example, either in reality or in en- 
graving, of the kind of badge which is here 


termed “the King’s Scutcheon” (scutchin in the | 


original), and is described as if hung round the 
neck of Paslew. Joun Bruce. 


ALEXANDER OF ABONOTEICHOS AND 
JOSEPH SMITH. 


No one can read the graphic account which 
Lucian gives of his contemporary the oracle-mon- 
ger Alexander, — a little pamphlet in which the 
author’s keen sense and inborn hatred of charla- 
tans are seen to the best advantage, — without 
being struck by the marked resemblance which 
the history bears to that of the founder of Mor- 
monism. 

Thus in chapter ten we are told that Alexander 
commenced his career by discovering brazen plates 
in the temple of Apollo at Chalcedon, which pro- 
mised the speedy advent of Jsculapius and his 
father Apollo. Again, by appealing to ancient le- 
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gends and by winning the support of existing oracles, 
Alexander produced much the same effect upon 
his Paphlagonian neighbours as Smith and his 
successors have done among our Bible-reading 
populations, by promising a city of the blessed in 
the West, and by a caricature of Old Testament 
institutions. In chapter forty-two we find hus- 
bands ready to surrender their wives to be 
“sealed” to the prophet, and, if he did but deign 
to cast his eye upon them, rejoicing as though the 
happiness of the house were thenceforth secure. 
Alexander's jealousy of “the Atheists” e. 
Christians and Epicureans) has its parallel in the 
Mormon treatment of “ Gentiles,” which, however, 
it must be confessed, is but a natural result of the 
cruel persecutions which broke up the settlement 
at Nauvoo. ‘The claim to the gifts of healing, of 
tongues, and of revelations, is also common to the 
two impostors, and in the followers of both we see 
the same implicit obedience, even in matters which 
would seem least of all to admit of external inter- 
ference, the same surrender of fortune, and often 
of an unspotted reputation, to a delusion openly 
denounced by intelligent bystanders. Would that 
we could add that the ends of the two were the 
same; would that Smith, like Alexander, had 
been suffered to die in peace, and that his blood 
had not been shed to become the seed of a spuri- 
ous church! 

To complete the parallel it need only be added 
that the chief followers of Alexander the impos- 
tor and of Smith disputed the succession to their 
masters’ inheritance of successful lying much as 
the captains of Alexander of Macedon fought for 
the dominion of the world. J. E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


PEELE’S “EDWARD I.” 

There are two passages in this play which show 
in a remarkable manner how most glaring typo- 
graphical errors may escape the notice or baffle 
the sagacity of even the most acute critics. It 
is well known that this play has been edited by 
Mr. Dyce, and criticised by Mr. Mitford, and 
yet the passages in question are unnoticed or un- 
explained. 

In p. 91. (Dyce’s 2nd edit.) the Novice says to 
the Friar, who had desired him to hie to the town 
and return “ with cakes and muscadine and other 
junkets good and fine :"— 

“ Now, master, as I am true wag, 
I will be neither late nor lag, 
But go and come with gossip’s cheer, 
Ere Gib our cat can lick her ear. 
For long ago I learned in school 
That Jovers’ desire and pleasures cool. 
Saint Ceres’ sweets and Bacchus’ vine ; 
Now, master, for the cakes and wine.” 


It is so printed and pointed by Mr. Dyce, and 
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neither he nor Mr. Mitford makes any remark on | 
it; and yet surely the four last lines are at least | 
very like nonsense. Now I think it is easy to 
make good sense of them by supposing them to 
be a paraphrase of the Terentian Sine Cerere et | 
Libero friget Venus which the Novice had “learned | 
in school.” I would amend them thus :— 
“ For long ago I learned in school 
That Love’s desire and pleasures cool 
Sans Ceres’ wheat and Bacchus’ vine. 
Now, master, for the cakes and wine.” 
At p. 104. we read: — 
“ But specially we thank you, gentle lords, 
That you so well have governed your griefs 
As, being grown unto a general jar, 
You chuse King Edward, by your messengers, 
To calm, to qualify, and to compound: 
Thank Britain's strife of Scotland's climbing peers.” 
On this last line Mr. Dyce says, “There is some | 
mistake here.” Mr. Mitford is silent. Would it 
not be sound criticism to read the last two lines ° 
as follows ?— 
* To calm, to qualify, and to compound 
Ti’ ambitious strife of Scotland’s climbing peers.” 
By the way, Guenthian, the name of the Friar's 
mistress, is the Welsh female name Gwenllian, and 
it is properly accented. Tuos. Kercutrer. 


Hlinor Rotes. 


Sir Isaac Newton on tue Lonoirupe.— In 
a MS. Diary of Sir John Philipps, the fourth ba- 
ronet of Picton Castle (ob. 1736), I find the follow- 
ing interesting entry : — 

“Jan. 9, 1724, 1 waited upon St Is. Newton with Mr 
Semler’s book concerning y* Longitude. He said there 
was no other way of finding the Longitude at sea, than 
by improving y* method whereby it is found by land, i. e. 
by y® eclipses of the moon, and y* inmost satellites of 
Jupiter; that the unequal structure of y* earth with re- 
gard to y® magnetical veins contain’d therein was y* 
occasion of y* inequality of y* dipping needle; that clock- 
work was rather keeping y*® longitude than finding it, 
and that he believed no clock cou'd be so justly made and re- 
gularly ordered as to keep y* ship's way for any considerable 
voyage without loss of many leagues. That ’twou’d be very 
difficult to measure the way of y® sea by any other me- 
thod than what is used at present, because y* ship will 
carry the surface of y* water along with it.” 


What would Sir Isaac have said could he have 
beheld the marvellous perfection to which the 


construction of the marine chronometer has been 
brought in the present day ? 

Pavin | 
Haverford west. | 


Retics or Arcusisnor Letguton.—Extract of 
a letter from Mr. Leighton Dennett, Woodman- 
cote Place, October 16, 1859, to James Reid, Esq., 
Wellfield, near Glasgow : — 


“With regard to Archbishop Leighton I am afraid I 
shall not be able to furnish you with much information, 
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more than is generally known to everybody who has read 
his works. I believe you are aware that my father holds a 
little farm at Horsted Keynesthat was Archbishop Leigh- 
ton’s, which is in his possession, on account of his being 
the nearest living heir. He has also his coat of arms en- 
graved on a silver seal attached to a piece of the watch 
chain that Archbishop Leighton wore, which is steel, the 


| impression of which I enclose. We have also a copper- 
| plate of his likeness, from which at different times there 


has been a great many struck off, and the plate is now 
much worn. It is about the size of a quarto volume, and 
from its general appearance one would be inclined to 
think it must have been the frontispiece of some work, 
although it is not the same as we generally see bound up 
with Leighton’s works, but certainiy the features in both 
are similar —the inscription on the plate is as follows, 


| Robertus Leightonus S.S. Th professor Primarius et Aca- 


Edinburgene Priefectus, .Etatis 46.” 


The impression of the seal above referred to is 
enclosed: would the Editor be pleased to describe 
it to his readers. G. N. 

[The seal bears the arms of Leighton, alion salient,and 


the crest a lion’s head erased. It is not an archiepiscopal 
seal, but was probably the seal of Leighton when a young 


| man, as the helmet is that of an esquire. The helmet 
_ and lambrequin show it to be a seal as early as Charles I. 


or earlier; the colours are consequently not marked. 
According to Nisbet the arms of Leighton are argent, a 
lion salient gules.—Ep. “ N. & 


Loncevity or Incumpents. — A 
Note in “ N. & Q.” (2 §S. viii. 53.) on this sub- 


| ject reminds me that when sixty years of age in 


1848 I had occasion for a certificate of my bap- 
tism, and on proceeding to my native town, In- 
gatestone, co. ime after a lapse of half a cen- 
tury, I found the same rector living, the Rev. 
John Lewis, who was so at the period of my birth 
and baptism, and had the custody of the old 
Registers, there being no register of births in 
those days. The old gentleman was still hearty 
at the age of eighty-six, and recollected me and 
my parents, and himself handed me the required 
document. He survived only a few months from 
that time. Jno. Bantster. 
Charter-house, London. 


CartHacrnian Materiars.—Brixey’s 
private hotel at Landport, near the railway sta- 
tion, has been partly built with the materials of 
a house in Portsmouth recently pulled down to 
form a site for the new barracks. One of the 
chimney-pieces has been transferred to the coffee- 
room. It is a fine specimen of marble-work, and 
evidently had been constructed by a connoisseur 
and traveller (Qy. who?). The frieze is of Egyp- 
tian green marble in a bordure or moulded band 
of white alabaster. Deeply engraved in well- 
formed Roman capitals is — 

BASILICA MAR. 21. 


On the north jamb immediately under the necking 
and a patera is cut “Cartuaagr,” and on the south 
side in a corresponding situation “ D, B. C. 146.” 


” 
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This Carthaginian marble is very beautiful ; it has 
dark red veins on a light brown. A. J. Duxxiy. 


Swirt’s Corrace ar Moor Parx. — A short 
time ago, being at Waverley Abbey, I was invited 
to see a cottage which was said to have been inha- 
bited by Swift. It is a very small low building, 
at the end of Moor Park (which, as is well known, 
was formerly the seat of Sir William Temple), 
and appears to have been the house of some of the 
labourers. Over the door of one of the rooms the 
following lines are painted : — 

“Plerumque gratx divitibus vices; 
Mundeque parvo sub lare pauperum 
Ceenx, sine aulwis et ostro, 
Sollicitam explicuere frontem.” 

These lines, which you will remember are from 
Horace, Carm. iii. 29., seem ill to accord with that 
spirit which never was at ease but among coronets 
and mitres. They are said to have been placed 
there by Swift's order; but if so, the inscription 
must have been renewed, for, from the appearance 
of the paint, it can scarcely be twenty years old. 
Sir William Temple died 1699, and Swift, as it 
appears from a letter to Stella, Sept. 1710, was 
afterwards on bad terms with the family. From 
its appearance it seems diflicult to believe that he 
ever inhabited the cottage; though such is the 
tradition. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give any 
farther information on the subject ? . A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Queries. 
REV. THOMAS BAYES, ETC. 


Before I make my Query let me second the | 


proposal made in p. 456. preceding, that decision 


should not be announced on subjects which cannot | 


be discussed. It is not to the credit of our age 
that abstinence on this point is necessary far 
peace: but it cannot be denied that on all subjects 
on which men think warmly it is openly avowed, 
by four persons out of five at least, that opinions 
contrary to their own are offensive. A century 


and a half ago opinions might be openly stated, | 


and opinions about opinions as openly: we have 
rescinded the second permission, and are there- 
fore obliged to rescind the first. We are a tender 
and ticklish race. I forget what ilionth of an 
inch Newton found for the thickness — or rather 
thinness—of a soapbubble; but the skin of an 
educated man will beat it in time, if we go on as 
now. 
ey no banner of any side in reli- 
gious or politica 
played in “N. & Q.” Whether this be due to 
the discretion of contributors or to the suppres- 
sion of the editor is among the secrets of the edi- 
tor’s desk ; and had better remain so. But there 
is a diminutive of the banner called a Landerol or 


controversy has ever been dis- | 


bannerol, of which I believe each knight had one 
for himself: and this is sometimes half unfurled ; 
and more frequently of late than in former years. 
In the very admonition which I now second there 
is a division of the members of one church into 
“ High Churehmen and Puritans,” which is very 
like a banderol : though perhaps all that is meant 
is, as in Swift’s celebrated case, that the piebald 
horses of all degrees of mixture shall by common 
intendment be included under black and white 
horses. 

There are many ingenious ways of unfurling the 
banderol. A person may contrive to let us know 
| that he thinks &e. is &e. and not &c. by his mode 
of informing us that “ the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
not the place to discuss whether &c. be &e. or &c.” 
Again, there are clever modes of eliminating all 
but the opinion which is to be insinuated. 
“ Grandmamma,” said the little boy, “ I wish one 
of us three was hanged; I don’t mean pussy ; and 
Idon't mean myself.” This little boy, now grown 
up, has written several articles in “ N. & Q.,” and 
some of no mean merit: and he writes under more 
than one signature. 

Your journal is a kind of public pic-nic, at 
| which each person is expected to present his dish 
| quite plain, without any condiment except salt. 
‘There are difficulties about any other arrangement. 
“ Ah!” said an epicure at a public table, “ Peas! 
| the first this season! Capital!" — shaking pep- 
er over them all the time. His opposite neigh- 
| bour thereupon scattered the contents of a little 
| box over the dish, quietly observing, “ Sir! 
you like pepper; I like snuff.” Nec lex justior 
ulla. 


I was led to these reflexions by a Query which I 
have to make, in which, by very little manage- 
ment, I might have shaken the flag of heresy in 
the faces of the orthodox of all varieties. In the 
last century there were three Unitarian divines, 
each of whom has established himself firmly 
among the foremost promoters of a branch of 
science. Of Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, in their 
connexion with the sciences of life contingencies 
and chemistry, there is no occasion to speak: their 
results are well known, and their biographies are 
sufficiently accessible. The third is Thomas Bayes, 
minister at Tunbridge Wells, where he died in 
1761. Whiston belongs to an older period, though 
he must have been long the contemporary of 
Bayes: and so does Humphrey Ditton. It might 
be made a query which wrote most, Whiston or 
| Priestley. I see Priestley’s writings set down as 
making seventy octavo volumes; and the Whis- 
ton list was too long for the Biographia Britan- 
nica! Could any good references be given for 
complete lists of the writings of both ? 

to return to Bayes. I want to find out more 
about him: and therefore state all I know. He 
first turns up, in 1736, as one of the writers in the 
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celebrated Berkleian controversy about the prin- | 
ciples of fluxions : — 

“ An introduction to the Doctrine of Fluxions, and de- 
fence of the mathematicians against the objections of the 
author of the Analyst, so far as they are designe| to 
aifect their general methods of reasoning. London: 
Printed for J. Noon . . . . 1756, 8vo.” 

This very acute tract is anonymous, but it was 
always attributed to Bayes by the contemporaries 
who write in the names of authors; as I have 
seen in various copies: and it bears his name in 
other places. 

Whiston, in his Autobiography (p. 425., 2nd 
ed.), mentions a conversation he had at Tunbridge 
Wells with Bayes in 1746. He calls Bayes the 
successor of Humphrey Ditton, who it thus ap- 
pears was also Unitarian. 

But the work on which the fame of Bayes will 
rest is his paperin the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1763, and the supplement in the volume for 
1764. ‘These papers were communicated after 
Bayes’s death by Mr. Richard (afterwards Dr.) 
Price. They are the mathematical foundation of 
that branch of the theory of probabilities in which 
the probabilities of the future are matter of cal- 
culation from the events of. the past. Bayes 
shows a very superior mathematical power: and 
Laplace, who makes but slight mention of him, is 
very much indebted to him. More justice has 
been done by Dr. C. Gouraud, in his short J/is- 
toire du Caleul des Probabilités, Paris, 1848, 8vo. 

“Bayes, géometre anglais, d'une grande pén¢tration 
esprit, détermina directement la probabilité que les pos- 
sibilités indiquées par les expériences déja faites sont 
comprises dans des limites données, et fournit ainsi la 
premitre idée d'une théorie encore inconnue, la théorie 
de la probabilité des causes et de leur action future 
conelue de la simple observation des ¢vénements pas- 
Sees, 


Bayes gave more than the premi¢re idée: he 
worked out a method for solving prob!ems involy- 
ing large numbers of cases: not so easily used as 
Laplace's method helped by tables, but far more 
= than could have been expected. Accord- 
ingly, Bayes is one of the chief leaders in the ma- 
thematical theory of probabilities. What he did 
was of small extent, judged by paper and print, 
but of fundamental importance and wide conse- 
quence: he is of the calibre of De Moivre and 

aplace in his power over the subject. He chose 
to keep his researches to himself, and they would 
Tt have been lost but for Dr. Price: of 
whom I may add that he appears as a far more 
powerful mathematician im his explanations and 
comments upon Bayes than in any part of his 
own writings on his own subjects. 

I have ascertained that there is no chance of 
any of Dr. Price’s papers being in existence, at 
least of those which have any reference to the 
time at which Bayes was alive. A. De Morea. 


THE TUROW FOR LIFE OR DEATH. 

I want an authority for the following, recorded 
in the Familie Magazijn for 1859, p. 271.: — 

“As King William IIL. of England, the Stadtholder 
of the Netherlands, was besieging Namur in 1695, sundry 
soldiers from his army suffered themselves to be seduced 
by the want which reigned in the camp to go a maraud- 
ing, though such a transgression of the martial law had 
been forbidden on pain of death. Most of these ma- 
rauders were caught by the country people and killed: 
only two of them were able again to reach the camp un- 
scathed. In the mean while, however, their absence hal 
been noticed, and without delay they were sentence tu 
death. Already the following morning it had to be exe- 
cuted by hanging. 

“The morning had dawned, and the necessary prepa- 
rations were being made to follow up the verdict. The 
general-in-chief, however, to whom both the condemned 


| were known as brave soldiers, wanted to save one of 


them, and thus commuted their yesterday’s judgment in 
so far, that they should have to throw at dice for their 
life. 

“In former times it often was the custom, in the appli- 
cation of military punishments, when the judge did not 
desire to bring the law home upon all the delinquents, to 
let it be decided by lot, who should be free and who 
should suffer. And so it also happened in this case, that 
both the marauders were led to a drum, in order there- 
upon to cast the decisive throw. A few hundred paces 
farther the fatal pole already stood erect, and its aspect 
rendered the scene, so awful in itself, still more impres- 
sive. Full of anxious expectation, a group of officers, the 
regimental chaplain, and the executioner, silently and 
with an earnest mien surrounded the poor fellows. With 
a shaking hand one of the condemned now took up the 
dice, which were offered to him. He threw... two 
sixes! But, as soon as he noticed what he had cast, he 
wrung his hands in despair and gave himself up as lost. 
Who, however, will picture his delight, when, in the next 
moment, he saw that his fellow also had thrown . . . two 
sixes! 

“ The commanding officers were not a little stricken with 
this strange occurrence, and stared at each other in mute 
astonishment. They were nearly at a loss how to act. 
But the orders which had been given to them were too 
precise, that they should have dared to deviate from them : 
so they commanded both the men to throw again. This 
was done: the dice were cast, and indescribable was the 
universal amazement, when in the throws of both there 
upturned . .. two fives! Loudly the spectators now 
called out, that both should be pardoned. The case, in- 
deed, was extraordinary, and the officers thus resolved to 
ask for new directions in such an out-of-the-way predi- 
cament, and momentarily to put off the execution. 

“To get further orders, they accordingly applied to the 
court martial, which they still found assembled. Long 
was the discussion, but at last the disheartening reply 
was given, that new dice had to be tendered to the delin- 
quents, and that again they had to try their lot. Once 
more both of them cast, and, lo... each had thrown 
two fours! 

“© This is the finger of God!’ said all present. 

“The officers, now quite upset, again laid down the 
strangeness of the case before the still deliberating court 
martial, This time, even over the members of that court, 
there crept a shudder. They began to distrust the justice 
of their sentence, and resolved to make the decision of the 
dilemma, whether or not the judgment should be executed, 
depend on the general-in-chief, whose arrival they every 


moment expected. 
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“The Prince of Vaudemont came. 
was informed of the singular fact, and, in order better to 
appreciate the case, he made both the Englishmen appear 
before him. Now, they had to tell him all the cireum- 
stances of their clandestine desertion of the camp and 
everything besides, that had occurred to them. The 
prince listened attentively, and when they had spoken, 
his mouth uttered to the poor culprits the word of 
* Pardon’ ‘It is impossible,’ quoth he, ‘in such an 
uncommon case, not to obey the voice of divine Provi- 
dence.’ ” 

J.T. vay Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht, Dec. 17, °59. 


An Excettent Exampte: Portrait or 
Kicuarp Il.—William Lambarde, Esq., Keeper 
of the Records in the Tower, wrote a “ Pandectz 
of all the Rolls, Bundles, &c., in the Tower of 
London,” whereof Queen Elizabeth had given to 
him in charge, 21 Jan. 1600-1. He records the 
following speech from her : — 


“ Her Majestie chearefully receaved the same into her | 


Hands, saynge you intended to present this Booke unto 
mee by the Countice of Warwicke; but I will none of 
that, for if any subject of myne doe mee a service, I will 
thankfully accept it from his owne hands. Then open- 
inge the Booke, sayes, you shall see I can read,” &c, 
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Immediately he 


ll 


or A Witcu.—In Lord Rollo’s Park, 
Duncomb, Perthshire, is a stone cross bearing this 
inscription : — 


“ Maggy Walls burnt here as a witch, 1057." 


Will any of your numerous readers state if 


they know of any other memorial to an unfortu- 
nate witch ? Cuattopunus. 
Yorrrecerr.—In Alton church (Hants) is 
the following inscription, which, as nearly as I 
could do so, is copied verbatim et literatim : — 
“ Xofr Walaston grome of ye chambers & on of yoft- 


| regere unto Hen. viii. Ed. vi. Philip & Marve & Elizth.” 


I suppose this awkward-looking word to be as- 
tringer, or one of the description of faleoners, 
given by many old authors. Juliana Berners (ed. 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1496, b. iij recto) says, “ Ye 
shall understonde that they ben callyd Ostregeres 
that kepe goshawkes or tercelles;” and Cowell 
(Law Dict.) says “ Ostringers, falconers, properly 
that keeps a goshawke.” 

Can any of your readers give more information 
on the subject, and does it throw light on the 
disputed passage in All's Well that Euds Weill — 


“enter a genile Astringer ?” A. A. 


The Queen “ demaunded whither I hadd seene any true | 
Picture or lively Representation of his Countenance or | 


Person. 
as be in cémon Hands.’ And Her Majesty continued, 
* The Lord Lumly, a lover of Antiquities, discovered it 
fastened on the backside of a doore of a back Roome wich 
hee presented unto mee, praynge with my Good Leave 
that I might putt itt in Order with my Auncestors and 


To which Lambarde replied, ‘ None but such | 


Poets’ Corner. 


Crispin Tucker.-—Where can I meet with any 
account of this worthy, said to have been a 
poetaster and bookseller on old London Bridge 
somewhere about the beginning of the last cen- 


, tury. Are any broadsides, poems, or books written 


Successors. I will commaund Tho. Kneavett, Keeper of | 
my House and Gallery at Westminster, to shew it unto | 


thee.’ ” 

Is this portrait extant ? 

“ Being called away to prayer, shee putt the Booke in 
her Bosome, having forbidden mee, from the first to the 
last, to fall uppon my knee before her, concludinge, 
* Farewell, Good and honest Lambarde.’— 1601, 4th Au- 


gust.” 
W. FP. 
Perrercoms.—I shall feel obliged to any one 
who will enlighten me as to the origin of the 
name of Peppercomb, a pretty little coomb open- 
ing on the Bristol Channel halfway between 
Bideford and Clovelly. 
The only other instances I know of the word 
Pepper appearing in names of places are Pepper- 
Hill near Launceston, Cornwall, and Pepper- 


Harrow, near Godalming, Surrey, and in both 
~ - y? | which are fixed inside the spire. A small door 


these cases also I am ignorant of the cause of the 
nomenclature. N.S. L. 


His room or garret in 
Trinity College, Dublin, was held in veneration 
by the students ; and a piece of glass on which he 
had written his autograph was handed down from 
tenant to tenant as a sacred relic. It is now no 
What became of it ? 

Grorce Lroyp. 


longer there ! 


or published by him still to be met with? C. 'T. 


Tue Four Foots or tut Zhe 
Daily Telegraph of Dec. 6th was a capital leader 
on the “ Four Merchants of Liverpool,” in the 
course of which the writer mentioned that : — 

“ An old Welsh story, entitled the ‘ Four Fools of the 
Mumbles,’ relates how certain Cambrians proved them- 
selves the supreme Idiots of the Universe.’ 

Where is the story of the Four Fools of the 
Mumbles to be found ? Amprose Merton. 


Creaninc A Watcu on tHe or 
Sauisnury Srire.—The papers from time to time 


| note the circumstance that some daring person 
‘has climbed this spire to oil the weathercock. 


This is a dangerous feat, as the top of the spire is 
404 fect from the ground. It is ascended by 
ladders for about three-fourths of its height, 


then opens, and the adventurer has to climb the 
rest of the way by a geries of irons, something 
like the handles of flat irons, which are fixed in 
the stone work, and by which he is able to make 
his way to the top to complete his dizzy work. 
About forty years ago, I am told, some persons 
were assembled at the “ Pheasant” in Salisbury, 
and were talking about this feat, when a watch- 
maker, of the name of Arnold, who was present, 
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offered for a small wager to ascend the spire; to 
take with him his tools and a watch; to take the 
watch to pieces on the very top of the spire; 
to clean it properly, and bring it down in less 
than an hour. He accordingly climbed the spire, 
fixed his back against the stem of the weather- 
cock, completed his task, and deseended within 
the given time. This isso curious a circumstance 
in the annals of horology, I should be glad of the 
exact date, if any readers of “ N. & Q.” could 
furnish it. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Accipent on THE Mrpway.—A correspondent 
in the Maidstone Journal (Dee. 24, 1859) in 
describing an ancient cannon lately found in the 
river at Gillingham Reach, says that whilst 
making inquiries respecting the discovery, he was 
informed of a singular occurrence which is re- 
lated to have happened some sixty or seventy 

ears since, and which is believed to be unnoticed 
in any of the Kentish annals : — 

“ At the period in question, the captain of a ship of 
war lying in the Medway, at no great distance from the 
Gun Wharf, gave a ball on board, and whilst the fes- 
tivities were at the highest, the vessel suddenly sank, 
and but few escaped a watery grave. Our informant said 
he had heard his grandmother frequently relate the 
anecdote, and her vivid recollection of seeing the ladies 
and officers brought out of the river in full dress and 
laid upon the Gun Wharf.” 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” furnish 
any information respecting this catastrophe ? 

Atrrep J. Dunkin. 

Dartford. 


| where ? and if a copy of the book is now procura- 


} 
| 


Temrte Bar Querizs.—If any of your cor- | 


respondents could give me any information con- 
cerning the early history of Temple Bar, I should 
feel greatly obliged, especially with reference to 
the following points of inquiry. Who built the 
yresent Bar? The City or the Government ?— 
Vas the former Temple Bar of wood or of stone ? 
If the latter, when was it built >—When were the 
rails and posts removed, and the first bar erected 
across the street ?—Was that bar removed in 
James I.’st reign?— Have there been three bars? 
Answers to any of these Queries would greatl 

oblige me, or any communications privately ad- 
dressed. J. A. G. Guren. 

52. Upper Charlotte Street, 

‘itzroy Square. 

‘TRANSLATIONS MENTIONED BY Moors. —In 
reading, lately, Moore’s Memoirs and Journal, I 
found in the latter, under date 2nd Sept. 1818, 
mention made of “a collection of translations 
from Meleager, sent to me with a Dedication to 
myself, written by a Mr. Barnard, a clergyman of 
Cave Castle, I think, Yorkshire. They are done 


with much elegance. I had his MS. to look over.” 
Can you or any of your readers state whether 
such a work was ever published, and when and 


ble, at what price, and from whom ? 

I would ask the same questions as to another 
passage in the same Journal, under date 22nd 
Aug. 1826, wherein the poet acknowledges re- 
ceipt of “a letter from a Mr. Smith sending me a 
work (Translations from the Greck) by Leopold 
Joss.” What was the title of this work, by 
published, and where now to be got ? SENeEx. 

Bisuorp rreacursc to Foors.— Full 
fifty years ago, before you had taught us to make 
a note, I had an old story book, square, and with 
many woodcuts. One story was: “ How a Ger- 
man Bishop, after the manner of Howlglass, did 
preach to a Congregation of April Fools.” The 
bishop was represented with a crozier in his hand, 
and a sword by his side. Can any reader of “ N. 
& Q.” oblige me with the story, which I have 
completely forgotten, as well as the name of the 
book ? P. J. T. 


Tne Yera-anp-Nay Acavemy or Compni- 
ments. — Lately I picked up at the stall of a 
“flying stationer” an imperfect copy of a book, 
which has verified the saying, “ A groat’s worth 
of wit for a penny.” The running title of it is, 
“The Yea-and-Nay Academy of Compliments.” 
It appears to me a cleverly written performance, 
and curiosity induces me to inquire of the Editor 
of “N. & Q.” who was its author ? 

From numerous local references, it looks to be 
the production of a London scribe. Its entire 
object is to show up through a variety of phases of 
character the Friends or Quakers, named: the 
* Bull-and-Mouth people,” and who seem to have 
been under considerable obloquy and persecution 
for their principles. 

A jocular anecdote, related at p. 28. of “ Friend 
B. a Quakering vintner,” who had sold some wine 
to the king—a “ prince of very excellent humour” 
— but which wine Friend would not deliver till 
he had obtained an interview with the king as to 
its payment, makes me think that the allusion is 
to the “merry monarch,” and that the book may 
date some time in the reign of Charles the Second. 

G. N. 

or tHE Guyrowprer Treasox. —Can 
any of your correspondents supply a copy of the 
real original ballad of the gunpowder treason ? 
Every one almost can give you a couplet or so, 
and there it stops. Few would imagine how very 
difficult it is to obtain the entire ballad as sung 
on the 5th of Nov. a century ago. NM. H. 


Disrossrssep Priors anp Prioresses.— Have 
any biographies at any time been published of the 
priors and prioresses who were deprived of their 
monasteries by Henry VIII.? I wish to ascer- 
tain the subsequent fate of Agnes Sitherland, who 
was the last prioress of the Nunnery of Grace- 
Dieu at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and surrendered it 
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! 
on the 27th of October, 1539. According to Ni- 


chols, in his History of Leicestershire, she received 
sixty shillings reward, and a pension, the amount 
of which, however, he does not mention. Has not 
some pious Catholic recorded the sufferings and 
deaths of these persons ? T. E.S. 
Surervisor.—In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and earlier periods, I find many references 
to the supervisors of the counties of England, and 
also the supervisors of North Wales and of South 
Wales. Where can I learn what were the duties 
of this officer, who appears to have received a fee 
from the crown ? T do not think he acted as 
“surveyor,” in the present meaning of that word ; | 
but I imagine that he was more of a local receiver | 
of rents for the crown. I shall be glad to have a | 
certified explanation of the duties of the officer. — 
W. 


America KNowy To THE Curyese.—In an In- 
dian paper some time ago appeared a letter from 
a correspondent in China, in which it was asserted 
that a Chinese book had been discovered, con- 
taining an account of a voyage to Mexico in the 
fourth century of the Christian Era. Has any- 
thing been heard about this at home ? Exc. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Creswenti: Staves.— About five years ago, a 
paragraph went the round of the papers to the 
effect that an owner of slaves, named Creswell, 
had died in America, at New Orleans or St. Louis | 
I think, intestate. ‘This was afterwards followed 
by another paragraph relating to the sale, &c., of | 
his property. <A relation of mine is anxious to | 
learn the title and dates of any newspaper con- 
taining them ; but references to American papers 
would be preferable. S. F. Creswer. 

Radford, Nottingham. 


Avtnorsuir. — Will any reader be so good as 
to tell me who were the authors of these two | 
books ? — 

1, “ The History of the Church of Great Britain from | 
the Birth of Our Saviour until the Year of Our Lord 
1667. London, 1674, dto.” (The Dedication signed | 


“G. G.”) 
[By George Geeves. Vide the Rev. H. F. Lyte’s Sule | 
Catalogue, Lot 1646; and Straker'’s last Catal ar- 
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been four times ambassador to Scotland, and to 
have died in 1590. He married Mrs. Ursula 
Coppinger, and had a son Ambrose. His second 
child Frances married Thomas Fitzgerald, who, 
with his wife, was buried at Walton-upon-Thames. 
What were his arms, and was he related to the 
poet Thomas Randolph, who died in 1634? or 
to Dr. John Randolph, Bishop of London in 
1809? I should be grateful for any farther infor- 
mation relating to him.* Suirpoy. 


Perrarcu.—Some months ago I observed an an- 
nouncement of some new discovered Italian poetry 
of Petrarch. Ilas the fact been confirmed, or has 
anything more transpired as to the supposed dis- 
covery of farther poems by the lover of Laura ? 


Queries with Answers. 


A Case ror tue Srecracres. —I have lately 
met with a volume with the following title : — 

“ A Case for the Spectacles, or a Defence of Via Tuta, 
the Safe Way, by Sir Humphry Lynde, Knight, in answer 
toa Book written by J. R. called a paire of Spectacles, 
Together with a treatise Intituled Stricture in Lyndo- 
mastygem by way of supplement to the Knight’s answer, 
where he left off prevented by death. And a Sermon 
Preached at his Funerall at Cobham, June 14th, 1636. 
By Daniel Featley, D.D. London: Printed by M. P. for 
Robert Milbourne, at the signe of the Vnicorne in Fleet 
Street, neere Ficet Bridge, 1638.” 

Where can I find any account of this contro- 
versy, and any particulars in connexion with Sir 
Humphry Lynde and Daniel Featley, D.D.? 
Who was the J. R. mentioned in the title-page ? 
At p. 17. of the work a “Mr. Lloyd the Ro- 
manist” is spoken of in terms that lead one to sup- 
pose he was the author of the Puire of Spectacles. 
At p. 18. the same person is called John Floyd, 
and the name occurs, spelt in this manner, at pp. 
116. 127. 142.; p.145. he is said to be a “ Jesuite.” 


| Is anything known of this Lloyd or Floyd ? 


Lisya. 

[On June 27, 1625, a discussion took place at Sir H. 
Lynde’s house on the Romish controversy. Drs, Featley 
and White on one side, and the Jesuits Fisher and Swete 
on the other. A report of the debate was published by 


ranged according to Subjects, no date, art. 6110.) | 
2. “De Templis; a Treatise of Temples. London, | 
1638, 12mo.” (The Dedication signed “ i. 
A Teme ar. | 
Hersert’s Suxpay.— Can any of your corre- 
spondents call to mind an old church tune, to | 
which those words of George Herbert may be set, | 
“Oh day, most calm, most bright!” &c. 6, 8, 8, 
8, 8, 8, 6? Vrran Ruecep. 


Tuomas Raxpotrx. — Thomas Randolph was | 
Master of the Posts and Chamberlain of the Ex- | 
chequer to Queen Elizabeth. In Historical Notes | 
he is mentioned as Sir Thomas, and is said to have | 


c 1 of Archbishop Abbot, entitled The Romish 
Fisher Carght and Held in his Owne Net; or a True Re- 
lation of the Protestant Conference and Popish Difference : 
a Justification of the one, and Refutation of the other, in 
matter of Fact and Faith. By Daniel Featly, D.D. 4to. 
1624. The names of the persons present at this discus- 
sion are given at p. 46. A Case for the Spectacles, »c. 
has been republished by the Reformation Society in Gib- 
son’s Preservative against Popery, Supplement, vol. v., 
edited by R. P. Blakeney, M.A.) 


“ Trepasser :” To pig. — I shall feel much ob- 
liged to any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who will 
furnish me with the exact value and origin of the 

{* Thomas Randolph is noticed in our last volume, 
pp. 12. 34.—Ep.] 
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above ancient French word. Is it a single or com- | 


pound word; and, if the latter, can it be an abbre- 


viation of outre-passer, as if one should say “to pass | 


out of time?” An answer will oblige A. B. R. 


[The French etymologists derive trépasser, through its 
corresponding noun trépas, death (in old Fr. trespas, It. 
trapasso, Romance traspas, trespas,) from L. trans and 
passus; and Ménage is very decided in maintaining that 
the Fr. tres (of disputed origin) is from the L. trans. 
We think, however, that some consideration is certainly 
due to our correspondent’s suggestion that trépasser may 
possibly be an abbreviation of outrepasser, taking outre 
(formerly oultre) as a Fr. modification of the L. ultra, 
and at the same time bearing in mind that we have in 
It. oltrapassare, oltrepassare, and in Romance outrapas- 
sar, outrepassar. ] 

Lire or Lory Crive.— Who has collected the 
best account of this extraordinary man? Or must 
his Life be sought for in the history and the 
journals of the times in which he lived ? 

Varyan Ruecen. 

[Consult The Life of Robert Clive, collected from the 
Family Papers, communicated by the Earl of Powis, by 
Major-Gen. Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B., 3 vols. 8vo., 1836. 
Also “ Lord Clive,” by the late Lord Macaulay, in The 
Traveller's Library, 1851.) 


“ A propos pE nottes.” — Can any one tell 
me the origin of the phrase 4 propos de bottes ? 
Serracu. 


[In offering the received explanation of this phrase, it 
is necessary to premise that on this side of the Channel, 
we use the expression in a sense somewhat more limited 
than that attached to it by the French. We say “a pro- 
pos de bottes ” (or “ & propos to nothing”), when a sub- 
ject is “brought in neck and shoulders.” But in France 
they apply the phrase to any thing that is done without 
motive. “II dit des injures & propos de bottes.” “TI se 
fiche & propos de bottes.” The saying is thus accounted 
for. A certain Seigneur, having lost an important cause, 
told the king (Francois I.) that the court had un-booted 
him (Vavait débotté). What he meant to say was, that 
the court had decided against him (11 avait été débouté, ef. 
med.-Lat, debotare). ‘The king laughed, but reformed the 
practice of pleading in Latin. The gentlemen of the bar, 
feeling displeased at the change, said that it had been 
made & propos de Lottes. Hence the application of the 
phrase to any thing that is done “sans motif raison- 
nable,” or “hors de propos.” (Cf. Bescherelle on botte.) 


implies that they are the record of the separate ragmans, 
or sealed instruments of homage and fealty, executed by 
the people of Scotland. . . . . Dr. Jamieson is inclined to 
prefer a Teutonic etymology, suggested by what seems to 
have been rather an infrequent use of it, implying ac- 
cusation or crimination. It must, however, be confessed 
(adds Mr. Thomson) that after all the origin of Ragman 
still remains a problem for future lexicographers.”] 


Craupe, Pictures sy.— According to Smith’s 
Catalogue of Painters, Claude's “ Judgment of 
Paris” is in the possession of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh. I should be obliged to any reader of 
“N.& Q.” who would inform me in which of his 
Grace's collections it is contained. Also in what 
collection is Claude’s “ Cephalus and Procris,” 


| which, when engraved by Vivares, was in the 


possession of Lord Clive ? Il. S. Oram. 

[Of “ Cephalus and Procris” there are two pictures in 
the National Gallery. Of the “Judgment of Paris” 
there are four; one in the collection of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, and one formerly in that of the Prince of Peace 
at Rome. } 


Replies. 
WATSON, HORNE, AND JONES. 
(2° S. viii. 396.) 

It would be satisfactory if Mr. Gutcn’s Query 
should draw forth any sermon written by the 
Rev. George Watson. I never yet met with one, 
nor can I find mention of his name and works in 
any Catalogue which I have consulted. Their 
scarcity will presently be explained. The sermon, 
of which Mr. Jones speaks in Mr. Guren's ex- 
tract, is thus alluded to by Bishop Horne, in his 
Commentary on the Nineteenth Psalm :— 

“ Tf the reader shall have received any pleasure from 
perusing the comment on the foregoing Psalm, he stands 
indebted to a Discourse entitled * Christ the Light of the 
World,’ published in the year 1750, by the late Rey. Mr. 


| George Watson [of University College] for many years 


A slightly different explanation, but to the same effect, | 


is given by Carpentier under debotare, Du Cange. } 


the dear companion and kind director of the author's 
studies; in attending to whose agreeable and instructive 
conversation he has often passed whole days together, and 
shall always have reason to number them among the best 
spent days of his life; whose death he can never think of 
without lamenting it afresh: and to whose memory he 


| embraces, with pleasure, this opportunity to pay the tri- 


“Tue Racman’s Rotx.”—What is the origin of | 


this title to the catalogue of names of those Scots 
who swore fealty to Edward I. ? Dorricks. 


[So many conjectures have been offered respecting the 
origin of the uncouth appellation, “ Ragman Rolls,” that 


bute of a grateful heart.”—Bishop Horne’s Works, vol. ii. 
p- 119. 

The same prelate has appended the following 
note to his own striking and beautiful sermon, 


| * The prevailing Intercessor” : — 


we must refer our correspondent to the editorial Preface | 
| are taken from one published some years ago, by my late 


to Instrumenta Publica sive Processus super Fidelitatibus 
et Homagiis Scotorum Domino Regi Anglia Factis A. v. 
1291—1296 (Bannatyne Club), 4to. 1834, edited by T. 
Thomson, as well as to Dr. Jamieson’s elaborate illus- 
trations of the meaning of this word in his Etymological 
Dictionary, 4to. 1808. Mr. Thomson says, that “it seems 
to be abundantly obvious that in diplomatic language 
the term Ragman properly imports an indenture or other 
legal deed executed under the seals of the parties; and 
consequently that its application to the Rolls in question 


“The plan and substance of the foregoing Discourse 


learned and valuable friend the Rev. Mr. Watson. But 
it always seemed to me that he had much abated the 
force and energy which the composition would otherwise 
have possessed, by introducing a secondary and subordi- 
nate subject. I was therefore tempted to work up his 
admirable materials afresh.”— Works, vol. iv. p. 370. 


An interesting sketch of Mr. Watson’s cha- 
racter, with a high tribute to his talents, will be 
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found in Jones's Life of Bishop Horne. The 
latter, as we have seen, was Mr. W.’s pupil, and 
was so delighted with his tutor that he remained 
an entire vacation in Oxford in order that he 
might prosecute his studies under one who is 
described as “ so complete a scholar, as great a 
divine, as good a man, and as polite a gentleman, 
as the present age can boast of.” 

Jones states that Mr. Watson never published 
any large work, and will be known to posterity 
only by some occasional pieces which he printed 
in his lifetime. He notices a sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford on the 29th 
May, “ An Admonition to the Church of Eng- 
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i 


land,” and a fourth sermon “ On the Divine Ap- : 


pearance in Gen. xviii.” ‘This last sermon, Jones 
adds, “ was furiously shot at by the Bushfighters 
of that time in the Monthly Review.” To this at- 
tack Mr. Watson returned a reply, so able, in 
Jones's opinion, that if he wished to contrast Mr. 
Watson with his reviewers, he would put the letter 
into any reader's hand, of which he supposes “ no 
copies are now to be found, but in the possession of 
some of his surviving friends.” Dr. Delany made 
honourable mention of this reply in the third 
volume of his Revelation examined with Candour. 
From the foregoing remark Watson may have 
printed his sermons and other works solely as 


gifts to his friends, and which will account for | 


their scarcity. 

He probably induced both his young friends, 
Jones and Horne, to adopt the opinions of Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

These opinions, we know, were embraced by 
other excellent men; the Lord President Forbes 


| have been deep and undisturbed. 


(pronounced by Warburton “ one of the greatest | 


men which ever Scotland bred”), Parkhurst, and 
Mr. W. Stevens were in the list, but the number 
was small, as the system was obscure, and some- 
what unattractive. 


“As the followers of Hut- | 


chinson did not form a distinct Church or Society, | 


and continued to belong to the Church with which | 


they were formerly connected, they did not so far 
give way to schism as to compose a sect.” * 

No men could have been less inclined than 
Hutchinson's friends to constitute themselves a 
party, “that bad thing in itself ;” and though they 
were spoken of with contempt and acrimony, they 
could have replied with Hooker, “to your railing 
we say nothing, to your reasons we say what 
follows.” At the early age of nineteen Horne 
sat down to attack the Newtonian system, and at 
twenty-one he unwisely published his work ; it 
was entitled, — 

“The Theology and Philosophy in Cicero’s Somnium 
Scipionis explained, or a brief Attempt to demonstrate 
that the Newtonian System is perfectly agreeable to the 
Notions of the wisest Ancients, and that Mathematical 
Principles are the only sure ones. London, 1751.” 
8vo. Pp. 55. 


‘Mosheim’s Ece. Hist. vi, 304. note. 


A copy of this rare tract was lent me by my 
late valued friend Mr. Barnwell of the British 
Museum in 1830. I have never seen a second. 

Horne’s friends were sensible of its faults: so 
was the author, who doubtless used his best en- 
deavours to suppress it. It appeared afterwards 
in another and unexceptionable form. Amongst 
the comments passed upon it there is a bitter one 
by Warburton, who tells his friend Hurd, “there 
is one book, and that no large one, which I would 
recommend to your perusal, it is indeed the ne 
plus ultra of Mutchinsonianism.” * 

We must not take leave of Bp. Horne without 
adverting to one of the most exquisite works in 
our language, his Commentary on the Psalms. 
He had drank deeply of that “ celestial fountain,” 
as the Book of Psalms has been well called, and 
he tells us that whilst pursuing his daily task, 
“food and rest were not preferred before it.” 
The result was the production of a work, prized 
by both the young and the old, described as “a 
book of elegant and pathetic devotion,” but which 
deserves the far higher epithet of evangelical. 

Walpole, in 1753, speaks of the Hutchinsonian 
system as “ a delightful fantastic one,” and some- 
what rashly concludes that it has superseded 
Methodism, quite decayed in Oxford, its cradle ! + 
“One seldom hears anything about it, in town,” he 
adds; and certainly it was not likely to engage 
Walpole’s attention beyond that of furnishing 
matter of ridicule for his pen. 

Hutchinson's own writings were given to the 
world in 1749—1765, in thirteen octavo volumes. 
Their slumber for years on book-shelves must 
A short but 
masterly notice of the author will be found in 
Whitaker's Richmondshire, i. 364. 

J. H. Marxranp. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE THE POET. 
(2"¢ §, viii. 453.) 

I may take upon me to answer the question 
put by G. H. K. to the authors of the Athene 
Cantab., as I believe the only documentary evi- 
dence “relative to the George Gascoigne who 
was in trouble in 1548,” is a passage that has 
recently passed under my editorial review in a 
volume (entitled Narratives of the Reformation) 
prepared for the Camden Society, but not yet 
issued to its members. It occurs in the Auto- 
biographical Anecdotes of Edward Underhill (for- 
merly in part published by Strype) and is as 
follows : — 

“ T caused also mr. Gastone the lawyare, who was also 
a greate dicer, to be aprehendid; in whose howse Alene 
(the prophecyer) was mouche, and hadde a chamber ther, 


* Warburton’s Correspondence, p. 86. 
+ Correspondence, vol. ii. 257. 
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where was many thynges practesed. Gaston hadde an 
old wyffe who was leyde under the borde alle nyght for 
deade, and when the womene in the mornynge came too 
wynde her, they founde thatt ther was lyffe in her, and 
so recovered her, and she lived aboute too yeres after. 

“ By the resworte off souche as came to seke for thynges 
stollen and lost, wiche they wolde hyde for the nonst, to 
bleare ther husebandes’ ies withalle, saynge ‘ the wyse 
mane tolde them,’ off souche Gastone hadde choyce for 
hym selffe and his frendes, younge lawers of the Temple.” 

To the name of “ Gastone” I have appended 
this note : — 

“ This is probably the true name, and not Gascoigne. 
One of the Knights of the Bath made at the coronation 
of Queen Mary was Sir Henry Gaston. | 

And in the Appendix I have added these 
further remarks : — | 

“ The authors of the Athena Cantubrigienses, vol. i. | 
p. 374. are inclined to ‘ fear’ that this was George Gas- | 
coigne, afterwards distinguished as a poet. Still there is | 
room to hope to the contrary, not only because Gas- | 
coigne’s flowers of poesy did not begin to bud until 1562, | 
whereas poets generally show themselves at an early age: 
but further, because * Gastone the lawyer’ had ‘ an old | 
wife’ as early as the date of Underhill’s anecdotes, that | 
is, about 1551.” 

The names Gascoigne and Gaston are, I pre- | 
sume, really distinct, and not interchangeable, | 
like Berkeley and Bartlett, Fortescue and Foshkew, | 
Throckmorton and Frogmorton, Foljambe and | 
Fulgeham, and some others: but of this I am not | 
sure, and should be glad to be further informed. | 

Joun Govan Nicnots. | 


We beg to refer G. H. K. to Strype’s Memo- | 
rials, ii. 114. Strype cites Foxii MSS. 
C. H. & Tuompson Cooren. | 

Cambridge. 


BARONY OF BROUGHTON: REMARKABLE 
TRIAL. 
(2™ S. viii. 376. 438.) 

Although, as G. J. says, there never were a 
provost and bailies of the barony of Broughton, 
there existed at the beginning of last century, and 
long previously, a court presided over by a Baron 
Bailie appointed by the superior of the barony 
and regality of Broughton (otherwise Brochtoun 
and Burghton), who also possessed the office of 
Justiciar.* At one time the burgh and regality of 
Canongate, part of Leith, and lands in the coun- 
ties of Haddington, Linlithgow, Stirling, and 
Peebles, were included under his jurisdiction, while 
pry al the whole formed part of the lordship 
of Holyrood House. The magistrates of Edin- 
burgh afterwards acquired the superiority of 
Canongate and other Jands, and the Governors of 


* Sir Lewis Bellenden of Auchineule had a charter in 
1591 of the barony of Broughton, and his grandson Sir 
William Bellenden was, 10 June, 1661, created Lord Bel- 
lenden of Broughton. 


(24 S. IX. Jax. 7. °60. 


Heriot’s Hospital the greater part of the remain- 
der. A remarkable instance of the exercise by 
this court of the highest criminal jurisdiction oc- 
curred 142 years ago.* ‘Two boys, the sons of 
Mr. Gordon of Ellon, Aberdeenshire, were mur- 
dered on 28th April, 1717, by their tutor Robert 
Irvine, in revenge for their having blabbed some 
moral indiscretion on his part which they had wit- 
nessed. This took place on a spot now forming 
part of the new town of Edinburgh, but then open 
ground, and, being in sight of the Castle Hill, 
it is said persons walking there saw the deed 
committed. The murderer was taken red-hand, 
i. e. immediately after the fact, and put on his 
trial on 30th April before the Baron Court of 
Broughton, when, being convicted by a jury, he 
was sentenced to be hanged next day at Green- 
side (now a part of Edinburgh), having his hands 
first struck off. This sentence was accordingly 
carried into execution on Ist May, and his body 
was thrown into a quarry hole near the place of 
the murder. In this the bailie followed the usage 
of inferior criminal courts possessed of such juris- 
diction, of trying and executing criminals within 
three suns, although the act 1695, cap. 4, ex- 


| tended the time of execution to a period not ex- 


ceeding nine days after sentence. In such an 
atrocions case there could be no room for the 
royal mercy. It has been erroneously stated that 
the perpetrator of this crime was taken before the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh as High Sberiff, who 
had him tried, convicted, sentenced, and executed 
within twenty-four hours. This is negatived by 
the above facts, which are derived from the con- 
temporary notices contained in three numbers of 


| the Scots Courant newspaper. It certainly seems 


startling that at that period the comparatively 
humble judge of a court of barony and regality 
to the south of the Forth should os exercised 
such high functions, and that these powers still 
existed in 1747, when the Heritable Jurisdiction 
Abolition Act (20 Geo. IT. c. 43.) was — 


Bocarpo (2° §. viii. 270.) — It is here stated 
(on the authority of Nares) that Bocardo was 
“the old north gate of Oxford, taken down in 
1771,” and used as a prison. The following ad- 
ditional information may be acceptable. 

In the Preface to Pointer’s Oroniensis Academia, 
the author says : — 

“ Bocardo (which is now—i.e. 1749 — the City Prison 
for Debtors and Felons) was then (i. e. the thirteenth 
century) their Public Library, where not only Books 
were kept, but University Records preserv’d.” 


* On a previous occasion, John Balleny, bailie of the 
regality of Broughton, having waived his privilege of 
exclusive jurisdiction in a case of murder, took his seat 
as cojusticiar on the bench of the Supreme Justice Court. 
14 February, 1621. 
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in Ingram’s Memorials. 
Warton’s couplet from the Newsman’s Verses 
for 1772 has already been given. The following 


note is appended to the couplet in The Oxford 


Sausage : — 

“Bocarpo. The City Gaol, &c. taken down by the 
Oxford Paving Act.” 

Bocardo is also mentioned in the same book, in 
The Castle Barber's Soliloquy, 1760. 

In the rare Latin poem Oxonium Poema, 1667 


(from which I quoted the description of Old | 


Mother Louse, of Louse Hall, 2% S. vii. 404.) 
the author passes from Baliol College, and thus 
speaks of Bocardo : — 

“Jame pete Bocardi Turres, Portasque 


“ Bocardo. 

patentes, 

— Atque obolum (si forte tenes) da dives 
egenis.” 


He then describes Carfax Conduit and church, 
(“ Carfazxe quasi quatrevois,”) and thus refers to 
the Castle : — 


“A tergo stat cum veteri Vetus aggere 
“ Castle, and Castrum. 


ye Nec procul hinc furca est, Fures et 
scorta cavete.” 

Cutusert Bepe. 

Spoon Ixscrirtion (2°¢S. viii. 512.)—Although 

your correspondent does not ask for an explana- 

tion of the inscription upon the spoon, one cannot 

answer his inquiry —“ whether it is probable that 


this spoon was used in the rite of baptism?”— | 


without attempting to ascertain what the inscrip- 
tion means, crabbed as it is. It consists of Ger- 
man mixed with Latin, and runs thus : — 


“ AN. NO. 1669. 
DASBLVT . ESV. CMIST . GOTESSON . DERMA 
GVNSREIN VONALLEN SVYNDEN 
CRIST TVML. BABEN. ASTF. ALBES SER 
DENALENS. WASSEN.” 


This, verbally divided, and reduced to ordinary 
type, becomes — 
“ An. no. | 1669. 
Das | Blut. | esu | Christ. Gotes | Sohn der | ma 
g | uns| rein | von | allen | Sunden. | 
Christ tum | 1. baben. | ast | f. al | bes ser | 


den | alens. | Wassen.” 
That is: — 
“ Anno 1669. 
Das Blut Jesu Christi, Gottes Sohn, der ma- 
cht uns rein von allen Siinden. (See 1 John i. 7., Luther's 
Version.) 
Christum liebhaben ist fiel besser 
den allens Waschen.” 
This, certainly, is not very first-rate German ; 
but it may be thus rendered : — 
“ Anno 1669. 


“ The blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, makes us 
clean from all sin. 


“ To love Christ is better than al! washing.” 
“Den” (denn) is an old Ger. form of “ dann,” 
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It is singular that no reference is made to this | than, now “als”: just as in old Eng. than was 


occasionally spelt then. 

It seems very probable that the spoon may have 
been either a baptismal gift, or in some way or 
other connected with the rite of baptism. 

Without an opportunity of inspecting the “head 
with long flowing wig,” one can hardly venture 
to conjecture whom or what it represents. 

Hone, in his Every Day Book, Jan. 25., de- 
scribes an old practice at christenings of present- 
ing spoons called Apostle-spoons, the full number 
being twelve. Persons who could not afford this 
gave a smaller number, or even a single spoon 
with the figure of the saint after whom the child 
was named, or to whom the child was dedicated, 
or who was the patron saint of the donor. 

Tuomas Boys. 


Mrs. Myppieton’s Portrait (2™ S. viii. 377. 
423.) -— A highly respectable tradesman of this 
city has in his possession a portrait of Mrs, Myd- 
dleton. It was originally in the possession of the 
late Sir Edward Hales, Bart., of Hales Place, near 
this city. It is a half-length, and has every ap- 
pearance of being authentic. The lady wears a 
pearl necklace, and is habited in a low dress of 
crimson, with white or yellow. The hair is in 
small curls. Joun Brent, Jun. 

Canterbury. 


Lrscarp's EpinpurGcu anp Quar- 
TERLY Reviewers (2™ S. viii. 469.) — The two 
articles on Dr. Lingard’s History of England, in 
the Edinburgh Review, were written by John (not 
W.) Allen. This is acknowledged by himself in 
his “Reply to Dr. Lingard’s Vindication, in a 
Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq., London, 1827,” 
in these terms : — 

“IT have never made a secret of my being the author 
of the two articles in the Edinburgh Review on Dr. Lin- 
| gard’s History of England.” 

In an account of John Allen, published in 
| Knight's English Cyclopedia, he is said to have 
| taken a degree in medicine at Edinburgh in 1791. 
| In 1795 he published “ Illustrations of Mr. Hume's 
| Essay concerning Liberty and Necessity.” Forty- 
| one articles in the Edinburgh Review are attri- 
buted to him on subjects chiefly connected with 
the British constitution, and with French and 
Spanish history. The earliest article on constitu- 
tional subjects attributed to him is that on the 
Regency question, May, 1811. In the number 
for June, 1816, he is said to have written an ela- 
borate essay on the constitution of Parliament. 
The latest article which he is supposed to have 
contributed to the Review is that on church rates, 
October, 1839. He wrote the “ History of Europe” 
in the Annual Register for 1806; and in 1820, a 
“ Biographical Sketch of Mr. Fox.” In 1830, he 
published an “ Inquiry into the Rise and Growth 
of the Royal Prerogative in England ;” and in 
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1833, a “ Vindication of the Ancient Independ- 
ence of Scotland.” He died April 3, 1843. His 
character has been eloquently drawn by his friend 
Lord Brougham, in the third series of the “ His- 
torical Sketches of the Statesmen of the Time of 
George III.” 

“A Reply to Dr. Lingard’s Vindication of his 
History of England,” as far_as respects Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, by the Rev. H. J. Todd, appeared 
in 1827. 

The article in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxxiii., 
on the Reformation in England, and that in vol. 


land, are ascribed to Robert Southey by a writer 
under the signature of “'T. P.” in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for June, 1844, p. 579. ‘AXeds. 


(2™ i. 335.) — In making this 
Query, J.K., of Wandsworth, Surrey, assured 
your readers, “ It involves an etymological ques- 
tion of considerable interest to students of the 
legal and constitutional history of England, as I 
hope to be able to show in your pages hereafter.” 
But, although answers were received from your 
learned correspondent F.C, H. (who anticipated 
what I had to say on Norfolk horse talk), from 
Mr. Streruens, and others, J. K. has not fulfilled 
his promise. I am curious (and may I say) 
somewhat incredulous as to any such results ; 
may I therefore call upon him to lay it before 
your readers? Let me add a contribution to the 
istory of horse talk. In “ Robyn Hode and the 
Potter” (2nd ballad in Ritson) occurs the fol- 
lowing stanza (lines 113—117) : — 
“Thorow the help of howr ladey, 
Felowhes, let me alone ; 
Heyt war howte, seyde Roben, 
To Notynggam well y gon.” 
There can be little doubt, I think, though 
titson queries the meaning of “ Heyt war howte,” 
that it was Robin's exclamation to his horses, 
when with the potter's cart and horses, he 
“.,.. droffe on hes wey 
So merry ower the londe. 
Heres mor and after ys to saye 
The best ys behinde.” 
As some of your readers, too, will say if J. Kk. 
fulfils his promise. E.G. R. 


Piscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Lorp Macau ay, the brilliant Orator, the exquisite 
Poet, the unrivalled Essayist, and the greatest Historian 


which our age has seen, has been added to the list of the | ..., 


mighty dead. Wednesday, the 28th of December, 1859, 
deprived England of him who has in so many ways shed 
lustre upon her glorious literature. Lord Macaulay has 
died full of honours, if not of years, and on Monday he 
will be laid in the “ one cemetery only worthy to contain 
his remains — in that temple of silence and reconciliation 


| Sweeper of the Crossing 


[2™4 IX. Jax. 7. 60. 


where the enmities of twenty generations lie buried, in 
the great Abbey.” 


Gog and Magog. The Giants in Guildhall ; their Real 
and Legendary History. With an Account of other Civic 
Giants at Home and Abroad. By F.W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
With Illustrations by the Author. (Hotten.) 

Mr. Fairholt is a sound antiquary, and an accomplished 
artist; and in this little volume his pen and pencil com- 
bined have curiously illustrated one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the social history of the great trading 
corporations of the olden times. 


Government Examinations : being a Companion to “Un- 
der Government,” and a Key to the Civil Service E.vamin- 


xxxvii. on Hallam’s Constitutional History of Eng- | “ions. By J.C. Parkinson. (Bell & Daldy.) 


Mr. Parkinson’s Under Government told us pretty ac- 
curately what every situation under government was 
worth, including its prospective as well as its immediate 
advantages; from this “Companion” we may learn all 
the necessary qualifications for each office, and the steps 
required to obtain admission to the service of the Crown, 
including the most recent change in each office. 


Letts’s Extract Book prepared for the Reception of Va- 
rious Scraps from Various Sources, but especially from the 
Newspapers. (Letts, Son, & Co.) 

This is really a capital idea. Well may the publisher 
remind us how often we have made cuttings of interest 
from newspapers, and lost them before we could find a 
fitting place for their preservation. This little book, 
with its Index, supplies the want: and we think many 
readers of “N, & Q.” will thank us for drawing their at- 
tention to it. 


We have a few words to say respecting some of our 
contemporaries. Fraser is quite up to the mark. Mr. 
Peacock’s Memoir of Shelley i3 extremely interesting. 
The Laureate’s Sea Dreams, and Tom Brown at Oxford, 
Chaps. VII., VIIL, and IX., give value to Macmillan. 
Bentley's Quarterly Review starts with a strong political 
article, The Coming Political Campaign, and has another, 
Mill on Liberty. The paper on The Ordnance Survey is 
amusing and instructive. The same may be said of that 
on Domestic Architecture. The literary articles are four 
in number, and well varied —George Sand, Ben Jonson, 
Modern English, and Greek Literature, and the Number, 
which fally maintains the reputation which the Review 
has obtained, concludes with a Biographical Sketch of 
The Earl of Dundonald. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


stmong other articles of interest which we have been compelled to post- 
none until next week, arc papers on The Gowry Conspiracy, The 
zels of Baize, Sea Breaches, Suffragan 
Bishop of Norwich; together with mony Notes on Books, and the 
Monthly Feuilleton on French Literature. 

Tue Ixpex to the volume just completed will be delivered with “N.& 
Q.” of the 21st instant. 

P. U. B. will find in Shakspeare’s Coriolanus, Act J. Se. 3.:— 

“ He has such a confirmed countenance, 
I saw him running after a gilded butterfly.” 

V.D.P. The Letter of Cromwell to his daughter Bridget Iretoa, of 
which wou have kindly forwarded us a copy, has been printed bu Carlule, 
vol. i. p. 213, edition, 1857. 


Replies to other correspondents in our next. 


Ennrara. —2nd58. viii. p. 484. col. ii. 1. 18. from bottom. for“ Kol-op 
23. sor“ Konsten,” read“ Konst-en p. 503. col. ii. 
ouwtooned,” read “ Schouwtoonech ; 1. 12. for sta- 
tien,” read “ statica ;" p. 529. col. i. 1. 35. fur“ fitted,” read “ filled.” 

“ Nores ann Qvenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is alse 
issued Mowruty Paats, The subscription for Stamrev Corres for 
Stx Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
vearly Ixoex) ts Ils. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ovice Order in 


| favour of Maessns. Bett ano Darpy ,186. Srager, E.C,; to whom 


all ron tas Eorron should be addressed. 


af 
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